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ABSTRACT 

The 1976 annual report of the National Advisory 
Council on Adult Education (NACAE) summarizes council activities and 
recommendations on problems in the following areas: (1) parent/early 
childhood education, (2) program/administrative revieii, (3) adult 
education clearinghouse, and (4) State advisory councils. 
Recommendations for the reorganization of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare and the implementation of adult high school 
completion p^^^ograms are discussed, followed by brief reviews of the 
Council's achievements and basic concerns. The document concludes 
with a call for dialogue on some basic question,s in the development 
of adult education programs. Excerpts from the Adult Education Act 
related to the NACAE are included. A list of presidential appointees, 
the working structure of the council, and meeting activities for 1976 
are also included. (EC) 
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"Adult Education Act" 



Enacted November 3, 1966, Public Law 89-750, Title III ; 
amended April 13, 1970, Public Law 91-230, Title III; 
and Public Law 93-380. 



The Council shall make annual reports to the President .of its 
findings and recommendations (including recommendations for 
changes in this title and other Federal laws relating to adult 
education activities and services). The President shall transmit 
each such report to Congress together with his comments and 
recommendations. 



This report is published under provisions of the Adult 
Education Act. 



National Advisory Council on Adult Education, 1976 
Library of Congress Catalog Card Number 72-77178 



EXCERPTS FROM THE 1975 

AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK PROCLAMATION 



Our schools are no better than wc make them. They can offer an oppor- 
tunity for expanded technical knowledge and cultural enrichment 
through continued education. They can become a center for community 
involvement. 

What adults continue to learn through adult education and community 
educational opportunities wall affect our own future — and our Nation's 
future. 

It is particularly appropriate, therefore, as we celebrate our 200 years 
of history, to emphasize the importance of American education in the 
lives of every American. 

I urge everyone, cither informally or in the classroom setting, to take 
advantage of the growing opportunities for adult education. 

I urge every American to recommit himself to the process of continuing 
education. 



Gerald R. Ford 




NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL on ADULT EDUCATION 

March 30, 1976 



Dear Mr. President: 



It is with great pleasure that I submit to you the Annual 
Report of the National Advisory Council on Adult Education as 
required by the Adult Education Act. 

The report reviews the Council's activities, adult education 
concerns, and recommendations. 

in response to its legislative mandate, the Council has _ 
previously undertaken annual reviews of the Federal role in_ 
adult education. This year the Council has initiated a review 
of the administration and effectiveness of progra-s under 
the Adult Education Act. 

The recommendations contained in this report are the result of 
field program visitations and dialogue with practitioners of 
adult education. 



The Counc i 1 
the thrusts 



would welcome an opportunity to discuss with you_ 
for current and future adult learning opportunities 



Respectfully submitted. 




Brent H. Gubler 
Cha i rman 



The President 
The White House 
Washington, D.C. 



425 13th STREET. N.W. PENNSYLVANIA BLDG, SUITE 323 WASHINGTON, D.C. 20004 (202) 376-8892 
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INTRODUCTION 



1975-1976 



Millions of mature adults are flocking back 
to school in a quest for more knowledge about 
almost everything. The education literature 
and statistics bear out the fact that the big 
surge in education is education for adults. No 
longer are educational planners and futurists 
stating that adult education is the w^vc of the 
future. All agree it is current reality. 

By the midpoint of the present decade, the 
full impact of the .1970 census figures, and 
what those figures assisted the education com- 
munity to project, began to influence educa- 
tional phmners. The Councirs 1975 Annual 
Report on .4 Target Population in Adult Edu- 
cation was widely used by planners. The re- 
port contained state-by-state demographic 
information and evidence of the education, 
work, and economic needs of a large propor- 
tion of the American population requiring 
special assistance in a continued Federal- state- 
local partnership. 

During the year, the attention of the Coun- 
cil focused on rules, regulations, and guidelines 
for those program sections of the Education 
Amendments having components providing 
service to the target population. In addition, 
working through its standing committee struc- 
ture, the Council implemented the following 
activities: 

• The Council developed an evaluation de- 
sign to carry out a national evaluation of 
program and administrative effectiveness 
of all programs funded under the Adult 
Education Act. This is a continuing ful- 
fillment of a Congressional mandate 



• A position paper on a National Adult 
Education Clearinghouse 

• A position paper on 'The Roles and Re- 
sponsibilities of Adult Education Within 
Parent/Early Childhood P^ducation" 

• Legislation supporting adult education, 
activities for Indochinese refugees 

• A sur\-^ey of the status of state adult edu- 
cation advisory councils 

• Compiled an historical summary of the 
Adult Education Act 

• Changed the focus of the Presidential 
Proclamation for American Education 
Week from ''Child-centered'' to one 
^^'hich included adult education 



1976-1977 

C^cal year 1978 will bring to a close twelve 
vears of Federally-funded adult education pro- 
grams and projects. The Education Amend- 
ments of 1974 extended the provisions of the 
Adult Education Act through fiscal year 1978. 

During fiscal year 1977, the Council will 
focus on the study of the present conditions of 
adult learning to provide guidance for future 
policy. In order to fulfill another part of its 
legislative mandate, the Council will focus on 
Phases II and III of its national evaluation 
effort — the collection and analysis of data 
which will enable the Council to make recom- 
mendations to the President with regard to 
future adult education legislation. 
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COUNCIL ACTJVfTIES 
AMD RECOMMENDATfOINiS 

Parenf/Sarly CfiiUdooi SJucation 



THE PROBLEM 

The White Hou.sc^ CIonfcM^tMicr on Clhildrcii 
and Youth stM-\'(^d to alrrt American educators 
aiul, indcc(J. the American public to the prob- 
!(*ms faeini^ ih{^ American family unit a.s the 
first (xluccuional dc^li\-ery .system for the child: 

ill tn(Kiv\s world, parrnls ino often (inti ihrm- 
srl\r.> iU liir men y of a scx ifiy whic h imposes 
[)res.sures and prioritirs thai allow neither time 
nor plate lor nieanintT^ful artivitics in\ ()l\'in!^; 
thiidrrn and aduli.s. which dovvn.s^Tadcs ihc 
role of parents and the fmu tions of parenihood, 
and which prevents liie parent from doing the 
things he Wcmis tt) do ds u:uide, friend, cuul eoiii- 
pa:. ion to his children . . . the a( tnal patterns 
of life in America today arc snch that children 
and families all too often lome htst . . . we are 
experiencing,* a breakdown in the process of 
makini^ himirin beim^s hnman . . . by .setiinij; our 
priorities cKewhere, by claiminar one set of 
wdues while pin-suint:^ another, Ave lea\'c our 
( hildren bereft of standards and .support, and 
our own li\ es impoverished and corrupted, 

This is a turbulent era of experimentation 
and ehani^e for the Ameiacan family. Mariaage 
bonds are loosenini^ under the sti'ains of bi'oad 
social and economic shifts in the nation at 

dari^e amonf^ them the quest of women foi* 

erpjality in the home and fulfiUment in outside 
careers. Divorce rates, already the highest in 
th{^ world, continue to rise, oven among older 
Americans. As households change or break up, 
children are inciTa.singly tinder the care of a 
single parent, a working motlier, a day nurs- 
ery- or the tc^levision set; and, in a growing 



shift from the past, mow, than 4r)0,000 young- 
sters arc ]i\-ing with their divorced or separated 
fathers. 

Today's problems facing families of all 
types, and those families vsvith young childirn 
in particular, threaten the very fabi'ic of 
American life. The impact of these pi'oblems 
can be glimpsed in increasingly ominous 
statistics: 

• .\t least 1 million young Americans, most 
of them middle class, run away from home 
each year. 

• Suicich^ is the second-leading cause of 
death for young Amei'icans betNA'cen the 
ag(\^ of 15 and 24. 

• By age 17, one out of 10 .American 

women- -mari'ied and urunarried is a 

mother, despite the Ns-idcning a\-ailability 
of biith-control measures. 

• One out of 9 youths ends up in ju\-(Miile 
coui't by age 1 8. 

• .Approximately 10% of all schoohaged 
children ha\-e modei'ate to sex'cre mental 
and emotional troubles. 

Although the family has been able to sur- 
\-ive in spite of the frantic turbulence of the 
times, statistics indicate such survival may be 
shortdivcd. Carefully coordinated assistance 
and suppoi-t of the neighborhood and the world 
of work, from social and political institutions 
at the local, state and national levels is es.sen- 
tiah It must increasingly become the role and 
responsibility of the adult educator to co- 
ordinate and a.ssist in pro\-iding ser\-ices which 
are necessary if families and surrogate families 



arc U) sur\*ivr and possibly vvdch [hnv maxi- 
mum quality of life. 

ACTION TAKEN 

Parent , rarly childlu^od cducaiion is a new 
role for the adult educator. There is, therefoiT, 
a need to explore and defiiK* the roles and re- 
sponsibilities of adult educators within parent/ 
earlv childhood education. As this concept is 
eunenlly e\-olvin^\ the adult education pro- 
fession must be in\'ol\rd in this critically 
needed national t^fTort to incieasc* the quality 
of die American family unit s life. .A.ssistance 
and information must be prox'idcd to the U.S. 
Commissioner of Kdueation as he sets policy 
u'itli r(*i^ard to parent early childiiood educa- 
tion, '['he National Ach isory C'ouncil on Adult 
Fxlucation therefore undcM'took in 1975 the 
development of a position paper on The Roles 
and Responsibilities o[ Adult Kducaiion 
Within Parent Early (Childhood Education. 

JcUiuary^n. 1 975. (louncil minutes: Motion 
^6. pa,^*e 21. 

In support of ( loininissiorior BclTs cfHiiniunity 
home. school-hiLScd parent childhood educa- 
tion program, the C^ouncil rceomnicnds that the 
r.S. (Commissioner f)f l^duc alioii rofot^ni/.e and 
su[)p')rt adult edu( cUifJH in its parerll family 
h(»nu* rdm ational responsibility role hy allocat- 
ing an equitai)lc proportion of the earmarked 
funds for p^irent i hildhood cdueation for adult 
imiovaii\-r and denu)nslrati()n ])rojeets. 

An Interim Position Paper was developed 
by the C.Iouncil for pi'esentation at the National 
Conference on Parent/lvarU' ('hildhood Edu- 
cation h(dd in Denver. Colorado. Pai'ticipant 
response to the Interim Paper at the conference 
and reaction from other interested persons pro- 
\'ided adequate information to facilitate the* 
dex elopment of a final paper. 

On May 13, 1975. the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation communicated with the Council: 

I .un veiy plrasrd that the Couneil has sci/cd 
the initiative in identifvintr the roles and rc- 



sponsihilitics of adult educjaion in relation to 
this effort, [l ha\'e hccn told] of the excellent 
responses provided the Couneil through the 
workshop sessions at the Denver confcrenec. 

On August 15. 1975. the Council presented 
to the U.S. Commissioner of Education, Dr. 
T , H. Bell, the papei* on "The Roles and Re- 
sponsibilities of Adult Education Within 
Parent Early Childhood Education'' and re- 
C|U(\stecl that funding lc\'els be increased to 
support all acti\^itics in this critical area of 
American education. 

FINDINGS OF THE STUDY 

• Adult educators have an irrevocable and 
urgent responsibility to assist parents, 
.surrogate parents, and parents-to-be in 
increasing their understanding of child 
de\'elopment. Child development and 
family welfare are inextricably related to 
the successful survival of the family unit. 
Adult educators are urged to ircognize 
the necessity for the development and 
implementation of educational programs 
in the area of parent/early childhood 
education. 

• Adult educators have experience in work- 
ing ^vith community-based needs assess- 
ments, planning groups, and advisory 
councils. They must diagnose with the 
total family unit specific learning needs, 
develop plans to meet these needs, and 
identify the community-wide resources to 
cany out the plans. 

• No single agency or discipline alone can 
meet the needs of the American family 
unit. Adult educators must coordinate 
with other agencies and institutions. They 
must assist schools in building on existing 
programs. Adult educators must, in con- 
cert with all possible institutions, be part 
of a team that ef'Tectuates a coordinated 



approach lo the solving of human 
problcnis. 

Industries, business and ^Gfovcrnmcnt 
offices sliould examine present organiza- 
tional policies and pi-actices affecting 
faniily life. Adult educators can pi'ovide 
the educational pro£,q-ams which wil! 
assist business and industry decision- 
makers to fully understand the needs of 
the Amei'ican familv. 

Parenting never ends and adult educators 
can and must contribute their unique 
expertise to the total effort of enhancing 
the American family unit life throughout 
life. In clex'eloping the educational poten- 
tial of parents, adult educators can 
i n c r (^a se pa rental u n de I's t a n cl i ng and 
knowledge of children's social, emotional 
and physical growth as well as thcii* 
mental development. 

The [;nited States has more voluntary 
and professional oi'ganizations and associ- 
ations per person than any other country 
in the \N'orld. One of the hallmarks of 
these organizations is their provision of 
various kinds of adult education. Adult 
educators are in a unique position within 
these organiv^atioQS to assist in clevt^loping 
the resource pool for pa rent /early child- 
hood education. 

As roles and responsibilities within 
parent/early childhood education move 
into clearer focus, it is conceivable that 
a new professional specialization will 
emerge in adult education. Such a spe- 
cialized roll might be that of the family 
life or family education specialist, some- 
what like the child development specialist. 
The National Advisory C'louncil on Adult 
I*xlucation suggests the possible develop- 
ment of Family Education Specialists 
programs in college departments of adult 
education and in cooperation with cur- 
rently existing programs in college depart- 



ments of home economics. The Council 
ui'ges, at the college level, a minimum of 
one course in early childhood develop- 
ment and/or parenting education for all 
prospective adult educators, 

• Adult educators must accept the legal and 
social responsibility for assisting parents, 
parents-to-be and family units in under- 
standing the growth, development, and 
learning patterns of young children within 
the family unit. Adult educators must 
assume a I'csponsibility for educating 
local, state and national leaders to the 
needs of and for parent/early childhood 
education. 

• The ability of adult educators to work 
with non-formal agencies in non-tradi- 
tional settings is emphasized, because 
parent-school personnel relationships are 
too frequently mutually threatening, often 
assuming adversary status. The adult edu- 
cator must assist the early childhood edu- 
cation specialist to function comfortably 
and effectively in parent-oriented envi- 
ronments. 

• Adult educators should seek out alterna- 
tives and options available for responding 
to the changes, forces, and factors that 
preserve the essence of family living in 
rural areas. Community-Based Family 
Resource-Deli\'ery Systems must be built 
in rural communities for rural family-unit 
support. 

• It is imperative that adult educators take 
responsibilities to initiate, facilitate, or co- 
ordinate the activities needed to help 
parents or surrogate parents enrich their 
own lives as well as the lives of their chil- 
dren. It is imperative that adult educators 
cLSSume responsibility for seeking the insti- 
tutional changes which will place less 
need for parental/family unit adaption to 

Q these institutions. 



Recommendalion 

I he Council recommends the immedi- 
ate support of parent/early child- 
I hood education activities at the 
national, state and local levels. Such support 
must Include the passage of legislation di- 
rected at funding parenthood education and 
neighborhood-based resource delivery sys- 




tems. These systems will identify and deliver 
information to parents and parent-surrogates 
concerning the developmental aspects of the 
very young child, This must be accomplished 
by adult educators and early childhood edu- 
cators in cooperation with other community 
agencies. 




Counn! PoMon Palmer: Tho National AdWsory Council on Adult Education, "Tho Rolos and 
Rcspcmsibililli-s of Adull Education Within Pan^nt/Early Clhildhood Education'^ (October, 1 97!) ) . 



VvogvAm/AimmstvAtive Review 



THE PROBLEM 

P.L. 91-230 as amcx-.dcd) requires the 
National Adx'isory Council on Adult Educa- 
tion to (^valuatc the administration and pro- 
i^ram effectiveness of Federally- funded aduU 
education programs: 

Thv Cniuuil >\h\\\ review the atltninistration 
and elTct tiveness of pro.uninis under this title 
and make rep(irts to the PresideiU of 
its liiulin?^s and reMinunendaiions :ineliiclin,tr 
rci f)inmend:ilif>ns for t han^^es in this title and 
other federal lawN reiatin.u; to adult rduc alion 
aedvities and serv ices i . . . 

Numerous evaluative studies of adult edu- 
cation have been undertaken; liovvevcr, these 
assessments, whether viewed individually or 
collectively, are limited in scope and/or meth- 
odolo.c^y, and do not fulfill the specific con- 
gressional mandate of the Council to review 
programs funded under the Federal Adult 
Education Act. There is little objective data 
available to assist the President, the admin- 
istration, and Congress in making policy 



decisions regarding new adult education legis- 
lation, desirable funding levels, and appropri- 
ate administrative structures to effectively and 
efficiently respond to the needs of the adult 
learner. 

ACTION TAKEN 

In response to the specific Congressional 
mandate, and in order to provide the President 
and the Congress ^vith answers to policy ques- 
tions concerning the most appropriate goals. 
objecti\TS. funding levels, and appropriate 
administrative patterns for Fedcr'4 involve- 
ment in adult education, the Council de- 
veloped a three-phase plan for an evaluation 
which will: 

• Describe the impact ^outcomes) of Fed- 
eral Adult Education Act programs. 

• Compare the outcomes with legislative, 
administrative, and participantobjcctives. 

• Assess the effectiveness of the administra- 
tive structures and strategics utilized at 
various levels of public sector adult edu- 
cation. 
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The throe f^hascs to he implemented be- 
tween June, 1975, and Januar 1978, are 
described as follows : 

Phase I— June, 1975 ~ June , J 976 
The research, development .md production 
of an e\'aluation design. /. the conclusion 
of this period (Jtme, 1976;, an evaluation 
design Vv'ill be ready for implementation and 
will include a description and rationale for 
each of the following: 

• Specific instruments to be used. 

• Recommendations for sampling. 

• Procedures for data collection, 

• Job roles of personnel to be used and 
suggested educational and experiential 
requirements. 

Phase II- July. ] 976 -August, 1977 
Implementation of the evaluation design 
including: 

• Determination of specific sample to be 
included in the full evaluation. 

• Production of instruments necessary for 
data collection. 

• Data collection. 



Phase III— September, 1 977 ~ January, 1978 
Analysis and synthesis of data; reporting of 
findings and recommendations. 

On June 25, ] 975, the design process (Phase 
1} was initiated. During the fall and vWntcr of 
1975, a content analysis of all documents re- 
lated to the adult education legislation as well 
as an analysis of the professional literature 
related to student expectations was completed. 
This eocablished the variables foi* the study: 
the expectations of Congress and the expecta- 
tions of the population to be served by the 
legislation. (A by-product of this research was 
the de\'elopment of a legislative history, The 
Adult Education Act, 1964-1974: An Histori- 
cal Perspective,) 

The study design and variables were re- 
\'iewed by students, teachers, administrators, 
state directors of adult education, university 
professors, and prominent researchers in re- 
lated social science disciplines. In addition. 
Congressional aides reviewed the expectations 
to insure, to the maximum extent possible, that 
all of the intentions of Congress would be in- 
cluded in the evaluation. 

In early 1976, a sampling design and written 
rationale were developed as well as analytic 
techniques (instrumentation) and. in 1976, 
the evaluation design was completed. 



Recommend2ition 



I he Council recommends that funds 
be made immediately available to 
I implement Phases II and III of the 
Council s evaluation effort in order to carry 




out the congressional mandate and provide 
the President and the Congress with data 
necessary to make policy decisions regarding 
adult education legislation. 



Council RepoTl: rhc Xaiioiial Advisory C:nunr]l on .Adult Education, "The .Adult Education Act. 
lfi71: An Historical Pt'r.spci live"* il97()). 
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Adult GiucAiion Clemngdouse 



THE PROBLEM 

With the pas.sa.tjc of the Education Amend- 
ments of 1974 TP.L. !l3-38()), the authoriza- 
tion for a ciearingh()u.se on achilt education was 
established. Section 309A of the Adult Educa- 
tion Act states: 

The Conirnissiouer shall c 'tahlish and operulv 
ci rlcarini^housc on adult education, which shall 
collei t and dissnninale to the puhlir infornui- 
tion pertaining tn the cihuMtinn o[ ailnlts and 
adult ednc ation [)ruo'nunN, tn.ii-cthcr Avith ways 
of crxirdinatinii- adult eiiuratiun pms^rarus with 
nuuipower and iUher edut ation j)rourams. The 
(:nnuuis.sioner is aulluui/ed to enter into eon- 
tracts with public agencies or private organr/.a- 
lions to operate the cleannulu)use established 
or designated under this section. 

The Conc^ressional conference reports and 
(lialoo'ue related to this section of the 1974 
Education Amendments gave litde specificity 
to fttTictions, objectivtvs or operational pro- 
cedures for the establishment of such an adult 
education clearino'house. Neither did the sub- 
sequent U.S, Office of h:dueation Rules and 
Rc^idations reflect on the elearin,[,diouse other 
than a eilatinn of the law. Thv Federal Guide- 
lines relative to tht^ Adult I'.ducaUon Act did 
not address tht^ rlearinirhouse. 

Adult education is tht^ fastest p;rowing level 
of Instruction today, Tht^ field of aduU educa- 
tion has experienced a massive influx of clients, 
an explosion of diverse programs and practices 
and a ^■ro^vth of kn(nvled.a:e over the past ten 
yt^ars uneciiiah^d in the history of American 
education. l^nrollmtnU in public adult educa- 
tion is l(^apinc][ upwarc^ at close to eleven per 
cent a year, comparted with a growth rate of 
less than two per cent for trlementary and 
secondary schools. Approximately forty mil- 
lion Ameriqans unck^'look some form of adult 
education in 1974 -ont^ in (Wt^y four. The 



affluence of our society, added leisure time, the 
population inflow to cities where educadonal 
resources are readily available, the do-it- 
yourself trend, the pace of technological 
change, and the general rise of the educational 
level of the population all contributed to this 
growth. Adult education programs are di- 
rected by public or private school systems, 
colleges, community groups, recreation de- 
partments, through correspondence courses, 
tutors, and employers, with the biggest partici- 
pation being through the various state and 
local school systems. 

Information based on research in adult edu- 
cation has doubled and doubled again. As 
greater sensitivity to adult learning needs has 
• developed, more varied disciplines have con- 
tributed to the already diverse knowledge base. 
Now the need for a centralized information 
clearinghouse impacts critically and daily on 
adult educctiors across the nation. 

The National Advisory Council on Adult 
Education addressed a tv\-o-fold problem on 
the passage of the Adult Education Amend- 
ments. The law authorized the establishment 
of a clearinghou.se on adult education by the 
C'ommi.ssioner of Education to meet a critical 
national need, but Congress did not specify 
further its form or function. In addition, an 
increasingly urgent need is emerging in the 
field of adult education for a national clear- 
inghouse to serve all dimensions of this very 
div-erse and fragmented field— frotii adult 
basic education to college-based extension and 
continuing education to other formal., and m- 
formal educational processes engaged in by 
adults. 

ACTION TAKEN 

In response to national interest in the clear- 
inghouse concept from adult educators, the 
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National Advisory Council on Adult Educa- 
tion contacted the [;,S, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation in Dccenibci , 1974. and stated : 

... As an ad\isory ( (uiiu iL we arc prcptirrd to 
assist ill the devclopnuMilal pkui< aiul ,^uid< lines 
for iniplcmcniing ihr <idult rdm alic)!! doarin^- 
hoibo. . . . 

On December 20, 1974, the Commissioner 
of Education, Dr. T. H. Bell, replied: 

X<> d'.H ision on the adniinisiratu r structnrr of 
the juaruhitod i h^arinohoiisc has been reached. 
This ran onlv br made after plannin.^r ha.s 
prouressed. ... I wclcDnie the C;f)iin(ir.s par- 
liupalion and asMsianee in planning this uii- 
[xuH.uit new autlujrily for adult edueation. 

A eonsidtant was retained to assist the 
C(ninril in inniiediat(dy preparing- a pre- 
liminary report for the January 4. 1975, meet- 
inii\ '['he consnliant was directed to examine 
the present r)porationa] stiaictures of clearing- 
lunisr systems and their funding patterns. An 
examination of tlu* present Educational Re- 
source's IiiformcUion Center ERIC!) clearing- 
house in (*an*er echieation was made, which 
included tlu^ adult education unit, in order to 
report on that system's ready access to (^duea- 
tir>nal li* M\uure. An im'entory was comphnecl 
ol alternative models, a specification of needs 
and priorities dcv'eloiDed. and strate^'i^^s for 
clearinghouse lievelopitu'nt declined. 

In [am- \1975. the ef)nsul(ant presented 
in the XA( :AE a paper titled ; National Clcar- 
iuiiliousi on Adult Juhirnlion: An Ovrnnrw 
of Possibilitii.s anrl Probtnnr, Durim( the 
spring" and early sumuKM' of 1975, the (Jonn- 
ciPs K(^s(n\rch and Studies (V)/nmittee met 
w ith representatives of the U,S. Office of Ixiu- 
cation lo rc4ine and clarify tlie CouiiciTs re- 
sponses to th(^ January 24 paper j^ivm^^ 
specilieity to ilu operations, objectives, and 
linancicd and admiriistrat!\ structure of an 



adult education clearinghouse. On August 15, 
the Ciouncirs Chairman and Vice Chairman 
met with the Commissioner to present the .first 
draft of the position paper specifying a na- 
tional (d(^aringhouse on adult education. 

At the Councils October meeting in Salt 
Lnki) City, L'tah, the position paper was re- 
fined and approved for transmission to the 
(Commissioner in December. 1975. 

Operational objectives of the Adult Education 
Clea ringhousc (as stated in the NACAE posi- 
tion paper) . 

E Public information. 

2. CJoUecting information on national needs 
and trends when requested by the Com- 
missioner of Education and providing that 
data and information to NACAE and other 
agc^ncies and organizations which provide 
educational ser\'iccs to adults. These data 
and information should be related to pro- 
gi'am development, research and develop- 
ment, professional education, and informa- 
tion needs in adult education. 

3. Ich^ntification, e\'aluation, dex'clopment or 
iTpackaguig, dissemination, and fostering 
the utilization of improved program prac- 
tices and products. 

4. Cloordination and planning, information 
shai'ing, and development of leadership 
consensus on major professional issues. 

J. Identification of existing information sys- 
tems ser^'ing the pi'ofcssional field of adult 
education, manpowei* training, and other 
(xlucation programs. Analyze unmet infor- 
mational needs and provide additional in- 
formational services needed. Informational 
referral and selective direct response to in- 
quiricvs by proff^ssionals. 

14 



-^iVL^-rv Rec omm end^dions 



She Council recommends that the 
Adult Education Clearinghouse be 
organized and administered in Wash- 
ington, D.C. by the If.S. Office of Education. 
The organizational structure of the Clearing- 
house should be located outside the opera tinj^ 
bureaus of the U.S. Office of Education, but 
its director should report directly to the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education. 

The Council recommends that the Clear- 
inghouse be responsible to an Advisory Board 



of t^v^elve representatives of the Clearing- 
house's constituent network. This Advisory 
Board should be appointed for staggered 
three-year tcnns by tire U.S. Commissioner 
of Education. 

The Council recommends that financial 
resources be made available to support the 
necessary functions of an Adult Education 
Clearinghouse at maximum operational 
levels, and that these resources be available 
immediately. 



Council Pi^iii 'wn Paper .Naiional Llh'ariim House on Aduli l-^ducation : A Position Paper for the 
U.S. Comniissioner of Education (December 1975). 



Siafe Advisory Councils 



THE PROBLEM 

Tht^ use of advisopv boards, committees, 
arul councils -citizen advisory bodies -is a 
hallnuu'k oF adult education. Ciitizcn advisory 
groups ha\-c existed for decades, altliough it 
has only hanx since the early ISnOs that vst 
hav(^ dncumenled evidence of extensive use 
of committees and lx)ar(ls at the community 
level, (ati/.en invoK-ement in committees, 
councils, and boards, which act in an advisory 
capacity to adult education programs, has be- 
come an integral part of tlie complicated 
democratic proccssc>s of pur nation. Little is 
known of their function, their method of se- 
lecting citizen members, their actual relation- 
ship to and impact on programs. It is known 
that advisory boards exist and function in 
multiple patterns, yet that information alone 
is almost die sum of wliat is known about these 
bodies. 



This information void, while possibly con- 
tributing to program proliferation and inade- 
quate planning, was not in and of itself directly 
dysfunctional as far as the adult education 
practitioner was concerned. Boards and coun- 
cils managed to operate in advisory capacities, 
albeit not as effectively as they might. It took 
the introduction of Section 310A of the Federal 
Adult Education Act (P.L. 91~-230, as 
amended) to provide the impetus for further 
study. Section 310A provides that any state 
which participates in the federal adult educa- 
tion program may organize a state advisory 
council. The statute indicates that such a coun- 
cil shall be appointed by the Governor, or, 
when a state board is elected, may be named 
by that body. 

The U.S. Office of Education has inter- 
preted the broad language of the statute to say 
that federal funds expended on state councils 
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must come from the five per cent of state grant 
funds allocated for administrative expenses. 

The statute also requires that a state ad- 
visory council which receives assistance under 
this title must prepare and submit to the .state 
educational agency and to the National Ad- 
visory Council on Adult Education an annual 
report of its recommend?aions. Because the 
mandate of the Council requires reports to the 
President with regard to changes in adult edu- 
cation legislation, the Council decided in early 
1975 that it would be useful to know what 
states had adult education advisory councils 
and what actions these groups were taking as 
a first step toward filling the information 
vacuum. 

ACTION TAKEN 

The minutes of the National Advisory Coun- 
cil on Adult Education for March 15, 1975, 
indicate the following motion: 

In order to facilitate recominendations for 
lc£rislativc changes (amendments) to the Adult 
Education Act and to aid in the prcpararion of 
testimony, it is rerommendcd that a national 
suivey be conducted to determine the stalus of 
state adult education advisory councils. 

Tmmediately a telephone and personal 
interview Ksuivcy was conducted of U.S. Office 
of Education Regional Program Officers in 
each of the ten USOE regions and of the state 
director of adult education, or the director's 
staff persons, in hfty states and Puerto Rico. 
American Samoa, Guam, the Virgin Islands, 
and the Trust Territories of the Pacific were 
surveyed by mail. 

FINDINGS OF THE STUDY 

The study determined that twenty-six state 
advisory councils for adult education are now 
in existence, although two are not operadonaL 
Twenty-three states and territories indicated 
no council and no plans to estabhsh one. Six 
states indicated that their councils are com- 
bined in some way with vocational, technical, 
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or community education (Alaska, Kentucky, 
Nevada, Texas, West Virginia, and Wyo- 
ming) . The study indicated: 

• There are few ''full service" state advisory 
councils. 

• There is not in existence a state counter- 
part of the National Advisory Council on 
Adult Education. Only one state council 
plans to meet Federal criteria and use 
Federal funds. 

• The state advisory council amendments 
and the resulting U.S. Office of Education 
regulations seem to be counter-produc- 
tive. 

• States VN^ant freedom to relate member- 
ship selection to what they perceive as 
special conditions. 

• States find funding a council out of the 
five per cent administrative allotment to 
be impractical. 

• Few states have immediate plans for a 
state council which meets U.S. Office of 
Education requirements. 

• Several Directors suggested that addi- 
tional funds could be taken from 309 
funds for administration of state councils. 

• There was little enthusiasm expressed for 
councils whose membership v\^as man- 
dated by the Federal government, 

• There were some indications that there 
might be more state advisory councils 
under the Federal program if the require- 
ment of appointment by a Governor or an 
elected state board were eliminated, 

• A separate appropriation for optional 
councils was recommended. 

• States strongly supported the National 
Advisory Council. 

• The main thrust of most existing councils 
concerned program planning and ABE 

o 



operations. Lobbying and pul>lic relation 
activities w^ere infrequent. 

• More public and student representation 
is needed on councils. 

• 1 202 Commission C'ouncils are rarely con- 
cerned with what state directors sec as 



their adult learning responsibilities. 

• Larger adult education concepts such as 
lifetime learning rarely come before most 
state adult education councils. 
Existing state councils are regarded by 
state directors as useful. 



Recommeniddion 



he Council recommends that the 
Congress amend Section 3I0A of the 
Adult Education Act to reflect the 
needs in the individual states to establish 
Adult EducatioT; Advisory Councils. It fur- 




ther recommends that Congress provide sepa- 
rate federal appropriations within the Adult 
Education Act authorization for State Adult 
Education Advisory Councils. 



CounaJ RepoYt: The National Advisory Counril on .\clult Education. ''Stale Adsisory Councils 
on Adult Education" t Drccmhi-r. 1975 K 
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COUNCIL CONCERNS 
AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Keovgmi^sdion of tde VepSidment 
of Healffi, Giucddion, 
ma VJel^Ave 



America has become a ''learning society/' 
Education and development of this nation's 
human resources are of the highest priority at 
the state and local levels, Human resource de- 
velopment crosses and recrosses ever)' citizen's 
life each day in myriad w^ays, and, true to the 
tradition of this country, the federal govern- 
ment has been inextricably involved. 



J, 



t is unfortunate, therefore, at the federal 
level that education and human resource de- 
velopment continue to be dealt with in an 
organizational structure which places less than 
lop priority on these areas. No other activity 
touches more people more frequently than 
education and human resource development, 
yet they continue to be housed in an organiza- 
tional structure with welfare (which does not 
touch every American every day) and health 
(which, as a concern of every American^ must 
also be considered along with education for 
Cabinet status). This nation must develop a 
national educational policy for every cidzen 
and must lift educational planning, policy and 
programming to the highest organizational 
level, giving it Cabinet status. 



With Education in a triangular competition 
with health and w^elfare (Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare) for support 
and attention from Congress and the Execu- 
tive Branch, those subareas within it are fre- 
quently given less than priority status. This is 
particularly true of adult education, the new- 
est and fastest growing of the four American 
education ''publics'' (elementary, secondary, 
higher, and adult education). Although adult 
education is increasing at a rate five times 
greater than elementary and secondary, the 
field remains represented in the U.S. Office of 
Education by a Division of Adult Education 
rather than by a Deputy Commissioner for 
Adult Education. There is a Deputy Commis- 
sioner for School Systems, a Deputy Commis- 
sioner for Postsecondary Education, and a 
Deputy Commissioner for Indian Education. 
Until the U.S. Office of Education becomes 
the U.S. Department of Education with 
Cabinet status containing a Bureau of Adult 
Education with a Deputy Commissioner, the 
citizens of this land will not be served by their 
government in the most effective and efficient 
way to help them reach their potential as citi- 
zens and as human beings. 
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/L^^^n^.^^ R e comm enclaf ions 



5 he Council recommends that a single 
federal agency be established with 
I Cabinet status having the responsi- 
bility for coordinating all educational pro- 
grams for children and adults: the United 
States Department of Education. 



The Council recommends that a Bureau of 
Adult Education be established within the 
Department of Education with responsibility 
for coordinating and administering all adult 
education programs. 



Adult Higd Scd 001 

With the passage of the Education Amend- 
ments of 1974. (PX. 93-380), the Adult Edu- 
cation Act requires each state agency receiving 
state grant funds to make available, not to 
exceed, twenty per centum of the state's allot- 
ment for programs of adult secondary educa- 
tion. 

'The Gouncirs 1975 Annual Report and data 
prON'idcd from the U.S. Bureau of the Census 
indicated that 54V3 million persons of labor- 
force age, not enrolled in school, had less than 
the completion of secondary education. 

A year ago the Council contacted each 
Covernor, the president of every state senate, 
each state Speaker of the House, chairpersons 
of the state senate and house education com- 
mittees, chief state school officers and each 
state director of adult education requesting 
their attention to adult high school completion 
programs. 

The Council encouraged state leadership 
toward the passage of a resolution which 
would provide or, in the case of several states, 
condnue to provide an educational oppor- 
tunity for all citizens. . 

ERIC 



Completion 

The Council resolved that high school com- 
pletion should be the minimum expectation 
for all members of our advanced and enlight- 
ened society. The Council indicated that age 
discrimination in education is unjustified and 
that a public a\vareness of the benefits derived 
from a secondary education at any age is much 
desired. 

A Bicentennial Resolution, which could 
serve as a model for acdon by state officials, 
was developed and disseminated by the 
Council. 

In essence, the resolution stated that each 
state would pledge to assess its high school 
completion programs as they relate to adults 
and to make every effort to provide all adult 
citizens with the opportunity of completing 
their secondary education. 

The response to the Council's proposed 
resolution was overwhelming and resulted in 
the passage of new or continued state com- 
mitments to adult high school compledon and 
adult education thrusts. 
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ecommenoMion 




he Council recommends that the 
President and the Congress exercise 
increased leadersiiip to provide func- 



tional competency-based educational oppor- 
tunities for adults. This federal effort must be 
made in concert with the states, 



5fie Council in Review 



In coac(Tl with other organizations in the 
adult education communit). the Couticil has 
been activc^ly working to implement the recom- 
mendations made in previous reports: 

• Higher hudfiel priority for achdt educa- 
tion. Authorizations for adult education 
have increased in each amendment to 
th(^ Adult Education Act, moving from 
$4(l()0(),000 in FY 1967 to $250,000,000 
for FY 1978. The appropriations against 
die authorizations have increased from 
$3,100,000 to $71,500,000. 

• Advanced funding to facilitate better 
planning. The 1974 amendments author- 
ize fimding through FY 1978, 

• Development of a comprehensive Adult 
Education Act, The Act of 1966 has pro- 
vided more Jeai'ning opportunities for 
larger numbers of adults by expanding 
the population to be served to inckide 
young adults 16 to 18 years of age^ the 
elderly, American Indians, institutional- 
ized adults, and persons whose native 
language is not English, Amendments re- 



quiring cooperation, and coordination of 
adult education programs with health, 
w^elfarc, manpower, and other community 
agencies have increased the number and 
variety of the services, delivery systems, 
and curricular offerings available to the 
adult learner, including authorization for 
programs through completion of second- 
ary school. 

• Advisory Councils, The 1974 amend- 
ments authorize the establishment of state 
advisory councils to provide a greater 
range of input in planning and admin- 
istering adult education programs. 

• Adult Education and the National Insti- 
tute of Education, NIE has provided in- 
creasingly greater amounts of funds for 
research in the field of adult education. 

• A71 improved system for gathering and 
disseminating information on the needs 
of adult learners, program staff, and re- 
sources available to meet these needs. The 
]974 amendments establish a clearing- 
house on adult education. 



Council Concerns 



The National Advisory Council on Adult 
Education, in cxaminint^ past recommenda- 
tions which have received little or no attention, 
continues to voice concern: 

• Tivat there are important research issues 
that must be addressed to better under- 
stand how adults learn, the competencies 
needed by program staff to facilitate this 
leai*niii^\ and the utilization processes for 
the delivery o[ serx'ices. 




the Council recommends that 
larger amounts of federal research funds 
made available to the HEW Assistant 
Secretary for Education be designated 
for scientific inquiry in the field of adult 
education, 

• The present program funding levels are 
inadequate to identify, enroll, and retain 
adult learners having the greatest adult 
education need — those at the lowest func- 
tional levels, migrant workers, the handi- 
capped, and the isolated. 




the Council recommends that 
additional funds be provided to deter- 
mine with greater precision the program 
funding necessary to sci^ve all adults in 
the target population. 



• A review of census data indicates that 
handicapped adults in the United States 
have not achieved the educational com- 
petencies needed for economic success in 
today's society. 




the Council recommends that 
increased awareness and attention by 
the Congress and the Executive Branch 
be given to the educational needs of 
the handicapped adult to ensure oppor- 
tunities for greater self-sufficiency and 
productivity. 



• ''Lifelong Learning'' as a concept has 
come into focus on the American educa- 
tion scene. The Council is concerned that 
lifelong learning as a concept and the 
possible first priority for American educa- 
tion has not been fully examined by the 
total education community. 




the Council recommends that 
the depth and dimension of lifelong 
learning be thoroughly studied and de- 
fined before Congressional implemen- 
tation. 



Nafional Needs Require 
Nafionat Response \^ 



Political party platforms represent the clear- 
est statement regarding the beliefs, concerns, 
values, and needed directions upon which 
voters will make their decisions. 

Not only is 1976 a significant anni\'ersaiy 
year in the hi.story of our nation, it is a year 
marked by elections and, in particular, the elec- 
tion of the President of the United States. 

Major deeisious are made in a national elec- 
tion year. It is, therefore, especially important 
that political parties lead our country in ad- 
dressing vital national issues. 

/Vs the various political parties begin lo 
formulate party platforms and specific planks 
for that important statement, the National Ad- 
x'isory Clouneil on xAdult Education expresses 
the concern of the adult learner and the edu- 
cator that broader and better educational 
opportunities for adults become a major com- 
ponent of the respective platforms. 

The American political process is perhaps 
the most important example of an adult educa- 



tion learning experience. It provides an oppor- 
tunity for the voter to gain an understanding 
of the major issues of our time and for the 
seekers of public office to learn about the needs 
of their constituents. 

An adult education priority, philosophy, and 
its program aspects must be the property of 
all political parties. Providing educadonal op- 
portunities for adults is nonpartisan and must 
be addressed by all candidates. 

Our nation's education system was built on 
the a.ssumption that a free and enlightened 
electorate could be largely accomplished 
through education. It is our task as a nation 
to insure that America does as much to raise 
her standard of thinking as she has done to 
raise her standard of iiving. Adult education 
aims at providing skills for people to become 
better workers, better parents and home- 
makers, better users of leisure time, and pro- 
viding programs which enable adults to make 
successful adjustments to aging, as well as pro- 
viding basic competencies. 



R^soliifion 



ho Council recommends that the 
President^ Congress, every candidate 
I for office, and each political party 
accept as a national goal — the goal of fullest 




educational opportunity for every American 
adult by pledging support to strengthen 
adult education programs. 
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A CALL TO DIALOGUE 



(37- 

t^\iQ. federal government funds more than 
fifty different programs for the education of 
adults who have completed less than- twelve 
years of education, and spends several billion 
dollars a year in support of other programs for 
adult learners. Proposals for more programs 
and for higher funding levels increase each 
year. 

There is an urgent need for this nation to 
take some moments from the tasks of doing, 
building, and growing to reflect upon what 
has been created. Two hundred years of 
extraordinary achievements in the field of 
education provide a rich panorama for study. 
The enormous variety and number of 
programs, clients served, funding patterns, 
curricular offerings and institutions providing 
services for adult learners adds even greater 
texture and complexity. 

ult education, like every other social 
institution in America, has responded to the 
forces of change by growing bigger : more 
programs, more staff, more classes, more 
variety, more people served. The demands 
made by grovvth ha\'e left little time and 
energy for contemplation or for articulation 
of a national policy, llie consequences of 
unplanned and unquestioned growth were of 
little importance in a nation of abundant 
resources and boundless vigor. But as we enter 
ovu- third century, our energy and resources 
have been thinned by the multitude of 
demands made upon them. We can no longer 
afford the human and financial wastefulness 
that results from duplication of effort and ill- 
conceived programming. 



In response to its legislative mandate, the 
Council has undertaken annual reviews of the 
Federal role in adult education. Pastreports 
have contained descriptive data about the 
target populadon, the students served, the 
programs funded and the personnel trained. 
Information about other Federal activities in 
support of adult education was also provided. 
Recommendations for improving program 
and administrative effectiveness were made. 
Backed by this five-year history of systematic 
examination of adult education activities, the 
Council is no\A' prepared to share questions 
and issues which must be considered if a 
rational planning process is to occur. 



^/^illions of American adults engage in 
formal learning experiences each year. 
Vocational, professional, social, recreational, 
family, economic , and religious goals are 
among the more common objectives sought 
by pardcipants. Most adults who participate 
in educational activities perceive that there 
is a direct connection between the activity 
and goal achievement. This often is the case ; 
but sometimes it is not. For the individual, an 
erroneous assumption results in 
disappointment, the loss of time and 
economic security. 

The agencies and governments, businesses, 
labor unions and churches that provide adult 
educational .services apply similar logic to 
their decision-^making. They provide programs 
of adult education in the belief that there is 
a linkage between the educational activities 
and achievement of the goals of the institution, 
and that the educational response is more 
efficient, effective and otherwise more 
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desirable than any of the other possible 
alternatives. 



abandonment of educational programs. Other 
institutions analyze the relevance of education 
to their goals only prior to initiating the 
program and forever rest on those findings. 



fyoxvi^ institutions engage in systematic and 
on-going 2issessments to determine the 
continued validity of the education-goal 
connection, which may result in modifications 
of existing efforts, or in the development of 
new activities, or possibly in the complete 




Applying this kind of analysis to both the 
existing federal adult education program, and 
to any new programs proposed, would assist 
decision-makers in selecting appropriate 
future directions. 



Gathering information about and reflecting 
upon questions such as the following would 
lessen the risk of errors that might carry very 
high social and financial costs : 



• WHAT ARE THE CONDITIONS THAT THE PROGRAM IS DESIGNED 
TO REMEDY? 

WHAT VALUES UNDERLIE THE PERCEPTION THAT THERE 
IS A PROBLEM? 

The elimination of these conditions become the goals of the program; and the value 
statements can form the foundation for national policy. 

• WHAT EVIDENCE EXISTS THAT TflESE CONDITIONS ARE 
WIDESPREAD? 

ARE THERE SOME GROUPS OF PEOPLE OR GEOGRAPHICAL AREAS 
MORE GREATLY AFFECTED THAN OTHERS? 

Answers to these questions would provide information on the extent of the need and the 
kinds of programming required. 

• ARE THERE EXISTING REMEDIES FOR THESE CONDITIONS, 
PUBLIC OR PRIVATE? 

WHY ARE THESE REMEDIES INADEQUATE OR INAPPROPRIATE? 
WHY SHOULD THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT INTERVENE? 

The answ^ers would yield information useful in avoiding duplication and in determining 
the most desirable administrative, funding, and programming formats. 
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• WHAT ARE ALL THE POSSIBLE RESPONSES TO THE PROBLEMS 
IDENTIFIED? 

WHAT EVIDENCE IS THERE THAT EACH OF THESE ALTERNATIVES 
WOULD REMEDY THE PROBLEM? 

WHAT WOULD BE THE COSTS INVOLVED IN IMPLEMENTING 
EACH OF THESE ALTERNATIVES? 

WHAT WOULD BE THE SOCIAL COSTS OF NOT IMPLEMENTING 
EACH OF THESE ALTERNATIVES? 

These answers would provide the data upon which to select from alternatives. They would 
also permit the possibility of no response at all. 



5fc Couneil 

invites a Dialogue 
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THE COUNCIL CHARGE 




'dde Adult Sduesdion Ad 



Short Title 

Sec. 301. This title may be cited as the ''Adult Education Act". 

Natfonal Advisory Goungii. on Adult Education 

Sec. 311. (a) The President shall appoint a National Advisor)' Council on Adult 
Education (hereinafter in this section referred'to as the ^'Council'') . 

(b) The Council shall consist of fifteen niembers who shall, to the extent possible, 
include pei-sons knowledgeable in the field of adult education, State and local public 
school officials, and other persons having special knowledge and experience, or qualifi- 
cations wilh respect to adult education, including education for persons' of limited 
English-speaking ability in which instruction is given in English and, to the extent 
necessary to allow such persons to progress eflectively through the adult education 
program, m the native language of such persons, and persons representative of the 
general public. The Councii shall meet initially at the call of the Commissioner and 
elect from its number a chairman. The Council will thereafter meet at the call of the 
chairman, but not less often than twice a year. Subject to section 448(b) of the 
General Education Provisions Act, the Council shall continue to exist until Tulv 1 



(c) The Council shall advise the Commissioner in the preparation of general 
regulations and with respect to policy matters arising in the administration of this 
title, including policies and procedures governing the approval of State plans under 
section 306 and policies to eliminate duplication, and to efl'ectuate the coordination 
of programs under this title and other programs oflering adult education activities 
and seivjces. 

(d^l The Council shall review the administradon and eflectiveness of programs 
under diis title, make recommendations with respect thereto, and make annual reports 
to the President of its findings and recommendations (including recommendations for 
changes m this title and other Federal laws relating to adult education activities and 
services) . 1 he President shall transmit each such report to the Congress together with 
his comments and recommendations. The Secretaiy of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare shall coordinate the work of the Council with that of other related advisory 
councils. 
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VvesiieniiAl Appointees 



Archie L, Buffkins: 

vVssislant Dean for Grnduatc Studies, Univcr.sity of 
Maryland main (.arnj)us at Collci^e Park and pasi 
Clhancellor, University of Maryland, Ivistcm Shore, 
Specific interest in adnit education relating to goN'- 
ernnicntal policy study with reference to nnilti- 
ra( iaiisnn 

Donald G, Butcher: 

Dean, School of (Jeneral Kcluc.uion, Ferris Slate 
(!i)llege. Big Rapids, Michigan, Previously Co- 
()rdin;itor of Adult Kducation and Community Sciv- 
icc Programs, Michigan Department of Education, 
and Connnunity School Dircc lor, Flint, Michigan, 

Gertrude B, Calden: 

.Native Calirornian and Woodbury College gnulu- 
atc: Inisinesswoman and lecturer. Served on the 
,\dvis()ry Commitlec on Adult Kdueation to the 
Board of (iovernoi's of California Coninumity Col- 
leges; pjLst president of the Community Cfiuneil for 
Santa Barl>ara City College and its adult education 
advisory ( ounc il 

Alton C. Crew5i: 

Snperintcntlcnl. Charleslfni County Public Schools, 
Charleston, South Carolina, Member of Phi Delta 
Kappa, American .Association of School Administra- 
tors .uui American Kclucational Research Asscuia- 
lion. Past jMrsident of the Ahibama Education 
Assficialion, PK)7, 

Mary A, Grefe: 

President of the Des Moines Board of Education 
(2 terms I, president of the Des Moines Achdt Educa- 
don Council and Chairperson of the State Advisory 
Coimcil for Adult Education. Currently serves as 
Vice President of the American ,\ssociation of Uni- 
\ersity Women, 

Brent H. Gubler: 

Coordinator, Adult Education, Ctah State Board of 
Kdueation, Participation in Clovernor's Manjwwer 
Planning Council, sen'i( e as board member, execu- 



tive secretary and president of Utah Adult Education 
Associudon, 

Reuben T, Guenthner: 

A,ssistant State Director for A^ocational Education, 
North Dakota, pa,sl State Supcnisor of Manpower 
De\-clopmcnt and Training, Responsible for special ^ 
services and finance relating to vocadonal education. 

Kyo R, jhin: 

I'^xecutlN'c Director of the Top of Alabama Regional 
Education Agency (I'ARESA), Huntsvillc, Ala- 
bama, Responsible for one of 30 national Adult 
Education Demonstration Projects, Currently presi- 
dent of the National A.ssoeiation of Regional Educa- 
tion Agencies, 

William R, Langner: 

Graduate of the Univci*sitY of Virginia in Econon^ics, 
Educational consultant and fomier president of the 
Langner Learning Cenier, Inc, Appointed to the 
GoN'ernor's Study Conmiis-sion on Vocational Re- 
habilitation, 

Marshall L. Lind: 

Commissioner of Education, State of .Ma.ska. Past 
Superintendent of Schools, Kodiak Island Borough 
School District. Administrative Assistant, North- 
western University. 

Eugene L. Madeira: 

Director, Adult Basic Education, School District of 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. Founder of the Adult 
Enrichment Center; teacher of English a.s a .second 
hinguage, New Jei*sey Urban Learning Center, 
Organizer of GED Alumni As,sociation of Lancaster, 

Lois E. Marshall: 

Dean of Comnumity Services, Bergen Comnumity 
College, Paranuis,- N.J. Recipient of Women of 
the Year .Award, National Council of Jewish 
Women, Mid-Bcrgcn Section, NAPCAE Inter- 
national Women's Year Award; and named to 
'AVho\s Who of Amcric^an Women." 
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Charles P. Puksta: 

Former Ciliairnuin, NAOAl':; Manager of IVaining, 
Jones & Lanison, Division VValcrbury Farrel, Hpring- 
fiehl, Vt,; Mayor, Ciiy of Claremont, N.H, Member, 
New Hampshire Advisory Council on Vocational 
.l\(luratioii, and Vermont Clommiliee for l^xemplaiT 
V( >ea I ion a I Progra ms. 

Arthur L Terrazas, Jr. 

Instructor of Developmental Studies, Aims Clollcgc, 
(Ireeley» Colorado. AeUve in conmumiLy services ns 



past president of Greeley Junior Chaml)cr of Com- 
merce. State Chairman of Colorado ABE Advisory 
Conmiittee. 

Judith N. Turnbuli: 

Kxeeuti\*c Vice President, Publisher of Tuesday 
Publications, Inc., CJiicago; Vice President of four 
( orporations of Tuesday Publications, and corporate 
secretary of another. Chairperson of the Defense 
.'Vcbisory Committee on Women in the Services 
fDACOWTTS). 



THE WORKING STRUCTURE 
OF THE COUNCIL 

Shniing Committees, 1975-76 



EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Mr. William R. Lanj^ner, Chairperson 
Mcmhr)\: Mr. Charles P. Puksta 

Mr. Reuben 1\ Guenthncr 

AFrs. Lois K. Marshall 

Mrs. MaryA.C;refc 

Dr. Brcni H. C;td)ler f Kx Officio) 

Respoiisibilitirs: 

1. Ovrrsee the fiscnl acllvities of Council commit- 
tees, (he Council, and itsfilTice and j)ci'sr)nneL 

niew and present lUi itemized bud[(et, in ac- 
c(M(la.nce with UvSOF'. fiscal polic\\ for the support 
nf the ( louiu il needs and activities. 

Present a fiTiancial sLatemeot of budL^et cxpendi- 
(ures and item balances at eac h (>)uncil meeting, 

Review and oversee Council expenditures and 
transfers in ac cordance with Council approval of 
budgetary items. 

Make recomDiendritions for contracts and serv- 
ites to be approved by the C«)uncil durini^ the 
nonuid (*ou[Ne of business. 

Under ex(cpti(uial cinamistances, the Executive 
Committee may act In behalf of the Council on 



3. 
4. 



mattei-s of policy and expenditures Ix^twecn Coun- 
cil meetings subject to ratification by the Council. 

7. 'I^he Committee shall act at a^if opriatc times in 
accordance with the above directives and under 
the policies established by the Advisoiy Council 
as n whole. 

COMMITTEE ON GOVERfiMENTAL RELATIONS 
AND LEGISLATION 

Mr. Charles P. I'uksta, Chairlierson 
Members: Dr. Archie L. BufTkins 
I)r, Alton C. Cirews 

Respf)nsibiliti es: 

1. J'A'tablish and maintain rapport with executive 
and legislative branches of Federal and state gov- 
ernments and state education units. 

2. Develop recommendations on Federal legislation, 

3. Develop recommendations on rules, regulations^ 
and guidelines relating to legislation and its 
implementation. 

4. Develop testimony for use in Federal legislative 
hearingrs and USOK hearings (enabling legisla- 
tion and appropriations). 
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5. l^xarninc and prcpaiv rratticjns In (•(lucation 
letJ^islalinn having inipiications for adult educa- 
tion. 

6. I'hcC^omniittce <iu\\\ act at appropriate times in 
accordance with the above directives and under 
the policies established by the Advisoiy Council 
as a whole. 

COMMITTEE ON PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS 
AND EVALUATION 

Mr. Reuben T. Guenthner, Chairpernyn 
Members: Dr. Donald G. Butcher 

Mr. Arthur L. I'crrazas, Jr. 

Responsibilities: 

1. Ivxaniin^^ the efTorts of the CounciPs 311 (d) 
Contractor (NAPCAK; on the Phase I project 
for the development, field consultation, and cle- 
si.G:n of an evaluation of the administration and 
program edectivencss of acti\-itics funded under 
provisions of the Federal Adidt Kducation Act 
and make reports to the Conncll on those cfl'orts. 

2. Determine next steps for the implementation of 
tlie Phase I design. 

3. Provide data to the Council on ways and means 
of financing Ph^uscs IT and III of 311 (d) scope 
of work. 

4. ']*he Committee shall acl at appropriate times in 
accord. nice with the above directives and under 
the poli( ic.s established by the Advison Council 
as a whole, 

COMMITTEE ON PROGRAM PLANNING AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mrs. Lois v.. Marshall, (.'hairlx'rson 
Membrn: Mr. Kugcne L. Madeira 
Dr. Kyo R. Jhin 

Responsibilities: 

1. Rcconmiend to the Council ways of developing 
a national policy for adult education and broaden 
the Federal adult education concept beyond adult 

)asi( education ABl*i ) . 

Develop a working description for adult educa- 
tion bfiscd on lau'rent national trends and 
practices. 

2, Fxplorc new thrusts for adult echu ation through 
the (knmcil including priorities on a broader ba.se 

O 
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than adult basic cdiicaUon and .select a few con- 
centrated activities. 
3. Act at appropriate times in accordance with the 
above directives and under the policies established 
by the Advisor)* Council. 

COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC AND 
ORGANIZATIONAL RELATIONS 

Mrs. Mary A. Grefe, Chairperson 
Members: Mrs. Gertrude B. Caldcn 

Mns. Judith N. Turnbull 

Dr. Mar-shall L. Lind 

Responsibilities: 

1. Establish and maintain rapport with local, state, 
and national organizations and associations con- 
cerned vsdth the education and learning of adults. 

2. Improve and build on the public perception and 
understanding of adult education, 

3. Develop communication with business, industry 
and armed sen'iccs to afford the Council an 
opportunity to understand their ongoing pro- 
grams in adult education. 

4. The Connnittce shall act at appropriate dmes in 
accordance with the above directives and under 
the policies established by the Advisory Council 
as a whole. 



hi Hoc Commxiiees 

H)7G ANNUAL REPORT AD HOC 
COMMITTEE 

Mr. Charles P. Puksta, Chairperson 
Members: Mrs. Gertrude B. Calden 

Mr. Reuben T. Guenthner 

Mr. Eugene L. Madeira 

ADUUr EDUC^/VnON LEGISLATIV]': 
HISTORY AD HOC COMMITTEE 
Members: Mr. Arthur L, Terraza-s, Jr. 
Dr. Donald G. Butcher 

NEVVSLF/PTER EDITORIAL AD HOC 
COMMITTEE 

Mrs. Judith N. Turnbull, Chairperson 
Members: Mrs. M,ary A. Grefe 
Dr. Kyo R, Jhin 
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Council Meeting 
Sites mi Ddites 



Portland 

I y 7-1 



SaK Lake Crty 



Francisco 



^y.osrAngehs 



■•■—J.J— 



San An 

1972 




1971 

[oca Raton 



Meeting Activities, 1975-76 



September, Washington, D.C. 
October. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Janirary, New Orleans, Louisiana 
March, Los Angeles, California 
May, Washington, DX!. 
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Orientation of New Members 
Special Project Thrusts 

AEA/USA 25th Anniversary Conference 
U.S. Commissioner of Education 

Public Hearings and Dialogue 

Adult Education Futures — State Overvie^^^ 

Adult Education Futures ■ 
Local Overview 

Legislation 

Cooperation/Coordination With Advisory Councils 

U. S. GOVIiRNMKNT PRrNTrNG OFFICK : I97ti O -;iin-2«j-t 




THE STAFF 

GARY A. EYRE 
Executive Director 

CARLENE L. TURMAN HELEN G. BANKS 

Assistant Director Administrative Assistant 
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